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Heaven Names in the Translations of Zhi Qian* 


Jan Nattier 


It is well known that Indian Buddhist cosmology includes a rich assortment of heavenly 
realms, in addition to the lower realms of humans, animals, pretas, hell-beings, and 
(according to some but not all sources) asuras.' While all of the latter realms of rebirth 
were located within the realm of desire (kamadhatu), Buddhist heavens were portrayed as 
encompassing all three of the major divisions of the cosmos, including not only the 
realm of desire but also the realms of form (répadhatu) and formlessness (aripadhatu). 

This complex cosmological vision—featuring twenty-six heavens in the standard 
Pali list, twenty-seven according to some Sarvastivadin groups, and twenty-eight (or 
even more) in other sources—was clearly not formulated all at once, but developed 
gradually over an extended period of time. Some of these heavens are mentioned 
frequently in early sources, while others appear there sporadically or not at all. As we 
shall see, this uneven distribution is also reflected in Chinese translations, both in the 
frequency of references to various heavens and in the relative degrees of consistency or 
inconsistency in the number of heavens assigned specific categories. 

The goal of this paper is to present, first and foremost, the forms in which the 
names of these heavens were represented in Chinese translations produced by Zhi Qian 


* The materials contained in this paper were first prepared as a handout for the members of the 
Six Dynasties Reading Group at Indiana University in 2001. I would like to thank the members of that 
group—especially Stephen R. Bokenkamp, whose reflections on some of the anomalous names in Zhi 
Qian’s list of riipadhatu heavens led to our presentation of a joint paper on this topic at the American 
Oriental Society meeting in Toronto (Nattier 2001 and Bokenkamp 2001)—for their very helpful feedback. 
In the fall of 2005 an updated version of the handout was distributed to the members of the International 
Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology at Soka University, where I received helpful comments from 
Stefano Zacchetti on antecedents to Zhi Qian’s translations of the artipadhatu heavens in the works of An 
Shigao. In the final stages of preparation I also received valuable feedback from Rupert Gethin on the 
treatment of the ka@madhatu heavens in Pali sources, from Stefan Baums on the likely Gandhari antecedent 
of one of Zhi Qian’s terms, and.from John R. McRae on both English wording and the limits of interpretation 
of certain Chinese terms. Any errors that remain are, of course, my own. 


' For the debate concerning the status of the aswras (accepted as a sixth gati by some but not all 
Indian Buddhist schools) see the copious references in Lamotte 1944-1980, vol. 1, pp. 613-616 (especially 
p. 613, n. 1) and vol. 4, pp. 1953-1959 (especially p. 1956, n. 1). 


* Convenient charts of the heaven-names given in Pali sources can be found in Collins, 1998, p. 
298 and Gethin 1997, p. 194, and for Sanskrit (Sarvastivadin) sources in Kloetzli 1983, pp. 33-39 and 
Sadakata 1997, pp. 58-59. As will be discussed below, in addition to these, other (and even longer) lists are 
found in certain texts translated by Zhi Qian and Lokaksema, pointing to the likelihood that the twenty-six 
and twenty-seven member lists were not the only ones circulating in India. 
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338 (fl. c. 222-252). Although I have previously discussed several of these names 
elsewhere, it may be useful to give an overview of all of Zhi Qian’s heaven terminology 
in one place. As a by-product of this approach, we will be able to observe some distinctive 
patterns in the treatment of these terms in Zhi Qian’s work. 

Extensive lists of the names of Buddhist heavens are included in four texts that 
are credibly attributed to Zhi Qian: the Banniehuan jing Hei XE (16, a non-Mahayana 
Mahaparinirvana-sttra), the Yizu jing #12 (1198, a version of the Arthavargiyasiitra, 
Pali Atthakavagga), the Pusa benye jing ® WAFERS (1281, a “Proto-Buddhavatamsaka”), 
and the Da mingdu jing KUABERE (T225B, a “Shorter Perfection of Wisdom Sitra” 
generally corresponding to the Astasahasrika-prajnaparamita).’ The names of the first six 
heavens only (that is, those belonging to the kammadhatu) are also listed in two other 
works produced by Zhi Qian: the Zhai jing WERE (187, “Abstinence Day Sutra,” generally 
corresponding to the Visékha-sutta of the Arguttaranikdya, AN III.70) and the Fueming 
pusa jing FHA SERERS (1169, *Candraprabha-bodbisattva-siitra).’ In addition, the names of 
certain individual heavens or clusters of heavens also appear elsewhere in Zhi Qian’s 
corpus (though unless these exhibit a noteworthy pattern of distribution or diverge in 
some way from the usage found in the texts mentioned above, they will not be singled 
out for attention here). Zhi Qian’s translations, in sum, offer a rich resource for the 
study of the transmission of Buddhist cosmological ideas from India to China. In this 
paper I will therefore present an overview of the treatment of the names of Buddhist 
heavens in the works of Zhi Qian, together with references to earlier texts (where 
available) in which translations or transcriptions of the same terms appear. 

Several things are noteworthy about the lists found in Zhi Qian’s works: (1) 
They diverge, in a number of respects, from the “standard” heaven lists found in Sanskrit 
and Pali sources, both in the interpretation of the names of specific heavens and in the 
number of heavens mentioned within certain categories; (2) where pre-existing 
transcriptions or translations of these names were available, Zhi Qian generally adopted 
them without change, but when such tterms were not yet available (notably in the case of 
most of the heavens of the ripadhatu) he appears to have coined new Chinese translations 
himself; and (3) the majority of these newly translated names are unexpected, diverging 
from their Sanskrit (or far more likely, Prakrit) prototypes in revealing ways." 

One caveat should be mentioned at the outset: in dealing with the Chinese 
names of Buddhist heavens a perennial problem is posed by the fact that the word tian *K 
is used in Chinese as a translation both of words for “heaven” (Skt. devaloka, svarga) and 
of the names of those who dwell there, i.e., the gods eva). Since the various categories 
of gods are generally referred to by the names of the realms they inhabit—for example, 


* Earlier versions of some of the materials presented here appeared in Nattier 2001, 2006, and 
2007; see also Bokenkamp 2001. 


* For details on these texts and further bibliographic references see Nattier 2008, pp. 126-128 
(for T6), p. 134 (for T198), pp. 136-137 (for T225B), and pp. 137-139 (for T281). 


* On these texts see Nattier 2008, p. 130 (for T87) and p. 142 (for T169). 


“It is assumed throughout this discussion that Zhi Qian, like his predecessors and contemporaries, 
was working mostly (perhaps entirely) from Indian source-texts, whether written or oral, composed in one 
or more Prakrit vernaculars. 
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“the Traystrimsa gods” or the “Abhasvara gods”—this does not pose a serious obstacle to 
our inquiry here. Nonetheless, when translating such lists from Chinese into another 
language it is always essential to consider both of the possible meanings of tian and to 
evaluate each case according to its context. 


(1) Heavens of the Kamadhbatu 


It has long been recognized that a group of six heavens, assigned in scholastic literature 
to the Realm of Desire (kamadhatu), is attested already in the Pali sutta literature. 
Comparable occurrences can be found as well in various 4gama texts preserved in Chinese. 
Some of these heavens are quite well known and are frequently mentioned individually 
in the sutra literature, while others are relatively obscure. Individual references to the 
Tusita heaven, for example (where the Buddha spent his penultimate existence), or of the 
Trayastriméa heaven (from which the god Sakra came on a number of occasions to speak 
with the Buddha, and to which the Buddha ascended to preach the Dharma to his 
mother after her death), are easy to find in sittra texts. Other kdmadhdtu heavens, by 
contrast—for example, the Yama and Nirmanarati heavens—are rarely mentioned alone, 
usually appearing when lists of all six kdmadhatu heavens are given. References to this 
group of six can, in any event, be found at least once in each of the four Pali nikayas,° and 
parallels can easily be located in their Chinese counterparts as well.’ 

Within Zhi Qian’s corpus, as is also true of extant Indic-language sources and of 
Chinese translations in general, the list of six heavens is remarkably stable. Not only is 
the number of heavens within this group entirely consistent, but the names of the six are 
virtually identical (allowing for minor scribal variations) throughout his corpus as well. 
In the rare cases where an alternate name or nickname is given, these will be pointed out 
below. 

With the standard Sanskrit names given for comparison (and Pali parallels provided 
in parentheses for convenience), Zhi Qian’s renditions of the six names are the following: 


” The term kdmadhatu itself is quite rare in the Pali suttas, and thus far I have not been able to 
locate any instance of its use there in association with the list of six heavens. Rupert Gethin wisely 
cautions against making too much of this, as the distinction between the spheres of human beings, the 
gods of the six heavens, and brahma(s) is fairly standard in the Pali Nikayas, thus making it clear that the 
realm of the six heavens was regarded as distinctive in some way, whether or not it was labeled explicitly as 
belonging to a kamadhatu (e-mail message dated 10 February 2009). In the four primary Nikayas the set 
of three dhatus (kdma, riipa, ariipa) is mentioned once in the Dighanikdya (111.215), once in the Maghimanikdya 
(111.63), and twice in the Aviguttaranikaya (1.223-224); in addition a set of three dhavas (likewise referred to 
as kdma, rlipa, and ariipa) is mentioned at DN III.216, SN IL.3, and AN IIT.444. (I am grateful to Rupert 
Gethin for calling my attention to these references.) 


* To give just a single representative example from each Nikaya, one may consult the following: 
DN III.259, MN II.194, SN V.410, and AN 1.210. In all four of these cases (as is typical in the Pali sutta 
literature), the list of six heavens is followed by a reference to the realm of Brahma (referred to as the 
brabmaloka or the brabmakdika gods) as well. 


° Copious references to the six heavens (far too many to enumerate here) can be found in the 
Chinese Agamas. Since the names of the heavens vary from translator to translator, it may be useful to 
provide a representative example from each of the Agamas in order to facilitate searches by other scholars 
for the list as a whole or for individual heaven names in particular Agama texts. For the Dirghagama, see 
TL (1.35c5-6); for the Madbyamagama, 126 (1.458a17-24); for the Sanryuktdgama, T99 (2.111c12-13) and 
T100 (2.433a23-24); and for the Ekottarikdgama, 1125 (2.804c5-8). 
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Sanskrit Equivalent(s) in Zhi Qian’s works” 


1. Caturmabarajika (P. catummabarajika) si tianwang tian TURE" 

2. Trayastrimsa (P. tavatinsa) daoli tian (7) #U ®& 

3. Fama (P. yaa) yan (var. 8, 44) tian & 

4. Tusita(P. tusita) doushu tian FRG RK 

5. Nirmanarati(P. nimmdanaratt) bujiaole tian AE (var. BH) RK, 


nimoluo tian FE RB REK 
6.  Paranirmitavasavartin (P. paranimmittavasavatti) huayingsheng tian {i TEER, 
mo tian WER 


Of these the majority were not coined by Zhi Qian himself but were simply adopted by 
him from pre-existing texts. Thus the translation term si tianwang PIKE. “four heavenly 
kings” had appeared earlier in the work of Lokaksema," as had the transcribed names 
daoli tian ‘}¥\X," yan tian BX (also written with the variant characters “3 and #)," 
and doushu tian SEAT." Only in one text, the Yueming pusa jing 7 NSS¢REXS (T169), 
does Zhi Qian use a transcription for the name of the fifth heaven, and this has an 


" Since the passages in which the lists of heavens in Zhi Qian’s translations are given in full in 
Appendix 1 below, only references to exceptional readings or omissions will be given here. 


"This name occurs in several variants, of which PY-EX is restricted, in Zhi Qian’s corpus, to 
texts that conform to Lokaksema’s transcription-oriented style (T169, 3.411b9) or are actual revisions of 
his work (1361, 12.291b23 and 27 and 291c6, though this text contains several occurrences of [UKE as 
well). The abbreviated form f¥X (without the word * “king”) occurs once in a highly condensed list of 
the names of some of the lower heavens (T'87, 1.911c22)., while longer variants include (UKE X% (1281, 
10.447a25) and (URAE (T225B, 8.485a10), though the latter clearly refers to the gods rather than the 
heaven itself. This name is not included in the list of heavens in T198, where the discussion begins with 
the Trayastrimnsa heaven, though it does occur in isolation at a number of other points in the text (4.18223 
and 7 and again at 182c8-9 and 12). 


See T224, 8.429al2 and passim, the same translation is used in Lokaksema’s other core text, 
T418 (13.903a16, 912c27-28, and 914¢14) as well as in several other works thought to have been produced 
by Lokaksema or other members of his school (including T313, T1362, T624, and 1626). This is the sole 
heaven-name that is regularly translated, rather than transcribed, by Lokaksema, though in one case he 
transcribes it as zhaotou moluo tian FASE ME SER instead (see T280, 10.446a20). 


" The term occurs in both of Lokaksema’s core texts (1224, 8.430a25 and passim and T418, 
13.913cl1 and 916a16 and 23) and throughout the larger group of texts associated with Lokaksema and his 
community. It also occurs several times in the work of Kang Mengxiang (1196, 4.153b10 and passim). 


'* The term occurs twice in Lokaksema’s Daoxing jing (1224, 8.434c24 and again at 439e1 in the 
variant form 2), though not in his Banzhou sanmei jing (1418), where this heaven (by any name) does not 
appear to be mentioned. It does occur, however, in Lokaksema’s translation of the “Proto-Buddbavatansaka” 
(1280, 10.446a20), as well as in the version of the Larger Sukbdvativytiba now thought to have been 
produced by Lokaksema or a member of his school (in the variant form #; see 1362, 12.309c8,, where it 
is explicitly referred to as the “third heaven”). The variant 4% also occurs in the Aksobhyavytiha (1313, 
11.759a10 and 11), though the text as we have it is certainly not the work of Lokaksema, and indeed it is 
quite possible that the text as we have it was revised by Zhi Qian himself (see Nattier 2008, pp. 85-86). 


'’ This name occurs several times in the Daoxing jing (1224, 8.439c6 and passim), with two 
occurrences in the more extended form 5€ ff7PE (8.435a4 and 468b27). The latter occurrences are, however, 
surely the result of scribal emendation, for they violate Lokaksema’s standard transcription conventions, 
according to which final -1a is never represented as a separate syllable (see Nattier 2006, pp. 193-195). 
Again this name does not occur in the Banzhou sanmei jing, but it does appear in the Dousha jing (T280, 
10.446a2 1) and in a number of other texts associated with Lokaksema’s school. 
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1.'° The same is true of the nickname 


“N{ara’s heaven” (70 tian REX) which occurs in the same work." 

It might initially seem surprising that these names first appear only in the translations 
of Lokaksema, i.e., that such common terms are absent from the translations of his 
predecessor An Shigao @c{#:3% (fl. 148-170). Given his well-known focus on topics such 
as meditation techniques, basic Buddhist doctrines, and abhidharma, however, perhaps it 
is not surprising after all that discussions of the kdmadbatu heavens do not feature in An 
Shigao’s work. In fact, as we shall see below, his corpus does include the names of 
several ripadhatu and artipadhatu heavens, which are precisely those that have long been 
correlated with certain meditative states. 

Returning to Zhi Qian’s own treatment of the names of the kdmadhatu heavens, it 
is important to note that his translations of the fifth and sixth heavens, the Nirmmdanarati 
and Paranirmitavasavartin realms, do not appear in any other text that is certain to date 
from before his time. Indeed it seems likely, though this cannot be proven with certainty, 
that these names were coined by Zhi Qian himself.'* In his work the term Nirmdanarati 
(“Those who delight in creation”) is interpreted as “Heaven of Joy without Arrogance” 
(bujiaole tian 4§ [var. 5%) 38K),"° while the Paranirmitavasavartin heaven (“Masters of 
the creations of others”) is understood as meaning “Heaven of Transforming Speech” 
(buayingsheng tian {CHESER).”° These highly innovative renditions—it is difficult not to 
describe them as errors—are typical of what we find elsewhere in Zhi Qian’s work. 

Allowing for minor scribal variants (and the divergent renditions of the fifth and 
sixth heavens found in T1169), the names given above are used consistently throughout 
Zhi Qian’s corpus. Moreover, there are no exceptions to the rule that this group 
consists of six heavens, a fact which surely reflects the early standardization of the list of 
kaémadhatu heavens in Indian sources. As we shall see, however, the same cannot be said 
of the heavens belonging to the riipadhatu, for here Zhi Qian’s work points to the 
existence not of a single consensus list, but rather of a number of divergent traditions. 


antecedent in Lokaksema’s earlier work as wel 


‘© The Yueming pusa jing, in which transcriptions abound, is one of the most “Lokaksema-like” 
works in Zhi Qian’s corpus. This is the sole text in Zhi Qian’s corpus in which the Nirmanarati heaven 
appears as nimoluo i. @RAE, presumably abbreviated (as Zhi Qian often does) from Lokaksema’s slightly 
longer transcription nimmoluoti [EBA HE (e.g., 1224, 8.439c11). 


" For mo tian SEX as a name for the Paranirmitavasavartin heaven see for example T224, 
8.460c17. 


For another archaic text that shares this terminology and a brief discussion of its status see 
Appendix 2. 


” Zhi Qian has interpreted nirmdna “manifestation, magical creation” as nir-mdna “without 
pride” (cf. BHSD 302a, s.v. nirmanata), cf. Nattier 2007a, p. 369. 


*° That is, Zhi Qian’s translation indicates that he read the term as (a presumably Prakrit form of) 
*parinémitavacévartin, interpreting its main components as parindmita “transformed, changed (into)” (cf. 
BHSD 323, s.v. parinémayati) and vaca “speech.” A misreading of -vasa- as -vded- would not be unexpected 
in Gandhiari, where vaca would be expected to become véyé, vowel-length (in the Kharosthi script) is 
generally unmarked, and the aksaras sa and ya are virtually indistinguishable (I would like to thank Stefan 
Baums for his very helpful input on this portion of the word). 
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(2) Heavens of the Rupadbatu 


As is well known, the heavens assigned to the “Realm of Form” (riipadhatu) came to be 
associated at a certain point with the four states of meditative concentration known as 
dhyanas,’' and for the sake of convenience I will follow this scheme in organizing the 
discussion of the riipadhatu heavens here. As we shall see, in Zhi Qian’s work we will 
find divergences from the standard Sanskrit and Pali lists in both the number and the 
names of the heavens in all four of these categories. 


a. First dhyana 


According to a wide range of Buddhist sources the first dhyana corresponds to the world 
of the god Brahma (brahmaloka). According to both Pali and Sanskrit scholastic works, 
this world is subdivided into three distinct realms: from lowest to highest, they are the 
heaven of Brahma’s retinue (Skt. brabmakdyika or brahmaparisadya, Pali brahmaparisajja), 
of Brahma’s ministers (Skt. and Pali brahmapurohita), and of Great Brahma (Skt./Pali 
mahabrahbma), respectively.” 

Zhi Qian’s translation corpus, however, consistently presents not three but four 
heavens as belonging to this group: 


Sanskrit Zhi Qian 
1. Brahma (P. id.) fan tian FER 
2. Brahmakayika/ brahmapdarisadya (P. brahmapirisajja) fanzhong tian $RR 
3. Brahmapurohita (P. id.) fanfu tian SERBRK 
4. Mahabrahma (P. id.) dafan tian KER 


It would be easy to infer that the first of these is simply a category-name (that is, a name 
referring to this entire group of heavens) misconstrued as a separate heavenly realm in 
itself, and this may well be the case. However, in one of Zhi Qian’s translations the 
heavens are individually numbered, and the four heavens listed above are assigned the 
numbers of 7 through 10. This certainly indicates that the Brahma realm was understood 
by Zhi Qian himself as constituting a separate heaven. Lest we jump to the conclusion 
that this was simply an isolated mistake by one translator, we should note that one of 
Lokaksema’s translations appears to do the same (though here the heavens are not 
numbered). Indeed, in this list (which occurs in two places in his Daoxing jing #i{T#8) 
the names Brabmapurohita and Brahmakdyika are also treated as referring to separate 
realms, thus yielding a total of five rather than four heavens in this group.” 

I have not been able to locate any other text that assigns five different names to 
this category as Lokaksema does, but the shorter list of four heaven-names found in Zhi 


" See Gethin 1997. 


* There were, however, differences of opinion in India as to how many heavens were included in 
the Brahmi realm; the Kashmiri Vaibhasikas, for example, admitted only two (rejecting the existence of 
the Mahabrahma heaven as a separate realm; see the Mahdvibhasa, T1545, 27.509a23ff.), while the 
Mahavyutpatti gives a list of four, consisting of brabmakéyika, brahmaparisadya, brahmapurohita, and 
mahabralbmdana (sic; see nos. 3085-3088). For further details on debates as to the number of heavens in the 
riipadhatu as a whole see La Vallée Poussin 1923-26, vol. 3, pp. 2-4. 


”» See T224, 8.435a10-11 and 439c22. 
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Qian’s work does occur elsewhere, and indeed it is not restricted to Chinese sources. A 
passage in the Mahdavastu, for example, reads brahmda deva brahmakayika deva brabmapurobita 
deva mahabrahma deva (Mv 2.314). This almost certainly refers to four different heavens,” 
and if Zhi Qian was using Indian manuscripts that listed the heavens of the Brahma-realm 
in this way, it is easy to understand how he would have come up with the list of names 
given above. 

The translation terms used here by Zhi Qian do not, in themselves, cause any 
difficulty, for their relationship to the corresponding Indic terminology is quite 
straightforward. It is somewhat surprising, however, that three of these four Chinese 
heaven-names do not appear in the work of any of Zhi Qian’s predecessors. While fan 
tian ®EX can easily be found in earlier translations (both as the name of a heaven and 
that of the god Brahma himself),” neither fanzhong tian ERK (“heaven of Brahma’s 
assembly,” presumably from a form of brahmaparisadya rather than brabmakayika), nor 
fanfu tian S85 (“heaven of Brahma’s assistants”), nor even dafan tian K3CK (“heaven 
of Great Brahma”) can be found in any text that is certain to precede Zhi Qian’s work in 
date.”* 


b. Second dhyana 


When we come to the group of heavens associated with the second dhyana, however, the 
divergence between Zhi Qian’s renderings and those found in standard Sanskrit and Pali 
sources—both in the number of realms assigned to this category and in the interpretation 
of their names—escalates dramatically. As before, the most commonly cited sources in 
Sanskrit and Pali assign three heavens to this category: the heavens of limited radiance 
(Skt. parittabha, Pali parittabha), of limitless radiance (Skt. apramanabha, Pali appamanabha), 
and of brilliant (or “streaming”) radiance (Skt. abhasvara, Pali abhassara). In Zhi Qian’s 
case, by contrast, most of his translations list four heavens as belonging to this group, 
while one has no fewer than five. For these (with their actual or postulated Sanskrit 
counterparts provided for reference, in addition to the Pali where available), Zhi Qian 
gives the following list: 


Sanskrit Zhi Qian 
1. Abba gingming tian YE HAK 
2. *Abbavacara (2) shuixing tian *KAT IR" 
3. Parittabha (P. parittabha) shurwei tian KPEK 
4. Apramanabha (P. appamanabba) shui wuliang tian 7K $4 BACK (var. 
wuliang shui tian BERRZKR) 
5.  Abhasvara (P. abbassara) shuiyin tian KEK 


2 . + . ~, = 
* Another important variant in the Mahavastu, also treating what appears to be a category name 
as the name of a distinct heavens, will be discussed below. 


** See for example An Shigao’s Renben yusheng jing AWAKE (114, 1.245a1 1-12), Lokaksema’s 
Daoxing jing (1224, 8.431al and passim), and Kang Mengxiang’s Zhong benqi jing P ARERE (1196, 4.151al 6). 


2 : oe . ry * 
*° For another archaic text containing this vocabulary that may have been produced close to Zhi 
Qian’s time see Appendix. 


"T7198 reads shuixing 7kfz only. 
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The first of these, gingmming tian #444 ZX, occurs at this point in only one list of heavens in 
Zhi Qian’s work, that found in his translation of the “Proto-Buddhavatamsaka” (Pusa 
benye jing $5 i AREAS, T281, 10.447a27),”* and it might be tempting to think that this 
very indigenous-sounding name was simply added in China.”” The corresponding passage 
in an earlier translation by Lokaksema of the same text, however, gives the first item in 
this group of heavens as e tian RX, a transcription that clearly points to an underlying 
abba “light.” Of this, gingming “clear brightness” would not be an unreasonable 
translation. 

Here again, as in the case of the brahma heavens, it appears that what looks like a 
generic category-name is being treated as a separate heaven-realm in itself. But as 
before, Zhi Qian (and Lokaksema) are far from isolated in this respect, for parallel 
occurrences can be found in the Mahavastu,’' as well as in two suttas in the Pali Majjhima- 
nikaya.” In fact it is the second item on the list, which has no parallel in Lokaksema’s 
translation, which seems to require explanation; we will return to this issue below after 
considering the remaining names in this category as a group. 

Aside from the Pusa benye jing, all of Zhi Qian’s translations in which lists of the 
ripadhatu heavens occur assign just four (rather than five) heavens to this category, viz., 
nos, 2-5 listed above. And with the one minor exception noted above (hui wuliang tian 
vs. wuliang shui tian), these names are entirely consistent throughout these texts. Yet as 
translations they are quite surprising, for they all include the character shui 7k “water,” 
though none of the corresponding Sanskrit or Pali heaven-names contain such a term. 

A superficial explanation is easy to find, for it seems that Zhi Qian has simply 
misread (or misheard) the elements @bhd, -bha and so on (all meaning “light”) as if they 
were all permutations of dpas “water.”’’ This is an unexpected error, to say the least, 
especially in view of the importance of light imagery in a broad range of Buddhist texts. 
But it is not only in translating the names of the rtipadhatu heavens that Zhi Qian seems 


* Elsewhere, however, Zhi Qian uses gingming tian YEAH as the equivalent of one of the 
third-dhydna heavens (16, 1.182b18); his other translations read jingming tian #45, however, and the 
character 7 may be the result of a copyist’s error. 


29 


For a brief discussion of the Qingming festival see the online entry in the Wikipedia at 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Qingming_ Festival. 

"See the Dousha jing SEVY28 (1280, 10.446a24). The same transcription occurs twice in 1224 
(8.435a11, erroneously written ff in several editions; and 439c23, with the variant form f& in some 
editions). The reconstructed Early Middle Chinese pronunciation of the character is ?4p; for further 
details see Nattier 2006, pp. 191-192, where Lokaksema’s transcriptions of all of the heaven names in this 
category are discussed. 


*" See My 11.314, 348, and 360. 


* See the Saleyyaka-sutta (MN41, 1.289.17) and the Samkhdrupapatti-sutta (MN120, iii.102.25). 
MA explains that abha is not a separate category but a collective name for the three types of “heavens of 
radiance” whose names follow, though it is not clear to me that the authors of these two suttas had the 
same opinion (see Bhikkhu Nanamoli and Bhikkhu Bodhi, trans., The Middle Length Discourses of the 
Buddha, p. 1234, n. 426). 


* Just because a certain text contains evidence of oral/aural misunderstandings, this does not 
constitute evidence that the translator himself was working from an orally transmitted text. On the 
contrary, evidence of an earlier period of oral transmission can be preserved in a written text used by a 
subsequent translator. 
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to have seen a mirage—that is, to have perceived water when it was not really there. His 
treatment of the names of several bodhisattvas in the Vimalakirtinirdesa shows the same 
inclination. Thus the name “*Ratnajalin is translated as Bao shui (“Jewel-water”), 
Jaliniprabha (< jala “net” + prabba “light”) as Shui guang 7K¥¢ (“water-light”), and 
Brahmajdlin as Fan shui 3&7 (“Brahma-water”).** Just as in the case of the ripadhatu 
heavens, where Zhi Qian was inclined to read forms of abba “light” in compounds as if 
they were derivatives of dpas “water,” so in the case of bodhisattva names he was inclined 
35 In 
fact, as Bokenkamp has observed, proper names are a particularly good place to observe a 
translator’s preferences at work, because they lack any contextual information that would 
restrict his translation choices.” 

At first glance these would seem to be simply the result of visual or aural errors 
on Zhi Qian’s part.” It is not difficult, for example, to find other examples in his work of 
confusions concerning vowel length @ vs. @, for example), a tendency which may be due 
in part to the transmission of some of his source-texts in the Kharosthi script, in which 
vowel length was generally not marked. Nor is it rare to find translations that suggest he 
sometimes had difficulty in distinguishing voiced from unvoiced consonants (e.g., p vs. 
b), or the presence or absence of aspiration (e.g., b vs. bA),”* a problem which is likely to 
be due to oral rather than written transmission of his Indic-language texts. 


to perceive forms of the word jd@/a “net” as if they were derived from jala “water. 
Pp J ) J 


Yet if this were a matter of simple errors we would expect Zhi Qian to make them 
equally in both directions—that is, to read jéla “net” as if it were jada “water” in one case, 
while doing precisely the opposite (mistaking ja/a “water” for ja/a “net”) in another. In 
other words, random errors might be expected to exhibit a certain symmetry, with an 
equal tendency to mistake a long vowel for a short one in one instance and a short vowel 
for a long one in another. 

But this is not what we find in the present case. Instead, there is a noticeable 
tendency in Zhi Qian’s work to translate any term that might be perceived as having a 
phonetic similarity to an Indic-language word for “water” (e.g., jala or dpas) as shui 7K, a 
tendency which is not paralleled by errors made in the other direction. And this inclination 


* For Zhi Qian’s rendering of these names see 1474, 14.519b11 and 16-17; for the corresponding 
Sanskrit names see Taishd University Study Group on Buddhist Sanskrit Literature 2004, p. 8, ms. 2b3-6. 
In the extant manuscript the last of these names reads indrajalind (in the instrumental case), but Zhi Qian’s 
source apparently had the name *ratnajalin (or *ratnajdla) instead. 


** These examples were presented in Nattier 2001, and their implications within a Chinese 
cultural context discussed in Bokenkamp 2001. 


** Bokenkamp 2001. 


* Given the visual similarity between the characters 7k “water” and guang 3¢ “light” is is 
important to raise the possibility that these names might originally have been translated by Zhi Qian using 
the character 34, but that it was subsequently miscopied as 7. This seems to be an unlikely error, 
however; indeed, given the prominence of light-imagery in Buddhist scriptures, one would rather expect 
the reverse. But the fact that the use of 7K in this context occurs consistently across Zhi Qian’s corpus 
makes it extremely unlikely that the variety of copyists responsible for transmitting these disparate texts 
would all have made the same mistake. 


*8-This is all the more true of the works of Dharmaraksa (Zhu Fahu “#2, fl. 265-309). For a 
convenient discussion of errors in his work—some of them quite disastrous—see Boucher 1998. 
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to see “water” in the texts he was reading is probably significant. As Stephen Bokenkamp 
has pointed out, water had great cosmological significance in some Chinese philosophical 
circles during this period, as seen for example in the very title of the recently recovered 
text Taiyi sheng shui K--47k. Nor is this simply a matter of a single text, important as it 
might be. As Sarah Allan has argued, common metaphors used to express the actions of 
the Dao are watery in nature,” and in a more concrete sense water was the central focus 
of the “Way of Clear Water” (gingshui dao #47K 484), a religious group which claimed 
adherents even in the imperial household in southeastern China around Zhi Qian’s 
time.” It is thus worth considering the possibility that these translations are not the 
result of mere phonological misperceptions on Zhi Qian’s part, but were rather the 
products of a culturally-conditioned “strong (mis)reading,” in which he was predisposed 
to see references to water wherever possible. What he translated, in other words, is what 
he thought the text surely ought to say. 

Returning to the specific names on Zhi Qian’s list, the second is the most difficult 
to explain, for it has no obvious Sanskrit or Pali counterpart. The character xing f¥ “go, 
carry out,” however, suggests an underlying form of the verb Vcar, and we might postulate 
that Zhi Qian’s source contained a form such as “abhavacara “belonging to the abha 
{realm].” Though this derivation must remain speculative, the remaining names on the 
list have attested Indic-language equivalents, and it is now straightforward to draw 
connections between these terms and what we find in Zhi Qian’s texts. For parittabha 
(“limited radiance) the translation shuiwei tian 7k#CX (lit. “water-subtlety heaven”) is 
easy to understand, now that we recognize Zhi Qian’s propensity to find water in his 
sources whenever possible. Likewise, interpreting apramanabha “unlimited light” as shui 
wuliang tian 7K#RTRK (var. wuliang shui tian #E%t7KR) “unlimited water” is no longer 
inexplicable. In the last case, however, Zhi Qian has not only interpreted abha as 
“water,” but he has taken the component -svara in the sense of “sound” or “voice,” 
yielding the translation shuiyin tian 724K “water-sound heaven.” Though modern 
scholars do not agree on the etymology of the Indian name, they have generally derived 
it either from abha + svar “to shine, be bright” or from abba + Vir “emitting light.”*! Zhi 
Qian was not the first to treat the component -svara as meaning “voice,” however, for An 
Shigao had previously interpreted it in just this way.” 


c. Third dhyana 


When we come to Zhi Qian’s rendition of the heavens associated with the third dhyana, 


See Allan 1997 (also cited in Bokenkamp 2001). 


” Bokenkamp cites an account preserved in the Bigiuni zhuan HELE [Biographies of Buddhist 
Nuns] of a confrontation between a nun and a master of this group (T2063, 50.936b1 5ff; cited in Bokenkamp 
2001, p. 3, n. 2) which took place in 371 or 372 CE, approximately a century after Zhi Qian’s time. For a 


= AAA, HY 1196) critiquing the practice of the “Way of Clear Water” see Bokenkamp 1997, pp. 
218-219. 


*'See PTSD 103a. 
See T14, 1.245414, ming sheng 198% “bright voice.” 
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the pattern of divergence from standard Indic-language sources becomes even more 
apparent. Three heavens would be expected, according to Sanskrit and Pali sources, to 
appear at this point in the list: the heavens of limited auspiciousness (Skt. parittasubba, 
Pali parittasubha), of limitless auspiciousness (Skt. apramédnsubha, Pali appamanasubba), 
and of complete auspiciousness (Skt. subbakrtsna, Pali subbhakinna ~ subhakinha).“ In Zhi 
Qian’s case, however, we find a minimum of five, and in one case no fewer than seven 
names in this category. 

For this group of heavens Zhi Qian’s translations do not include anything that 
can be identified as a separate “category name” (though Lokaksema’s earlier translation 
of the Astasahasrika-prajnapdramita does contain such a term). But even without this 
his work offers a much longer list of heavens than expected. Indeed, at this point Zhi 
Qian’s texts begin to diverge dramatically not only from extant Indian sources, but from 
one another as well. Before attempting to correlate his translations with Sanskrit and 
Pali sources, therefore, it may be useful to present his own renditions (which are given in 
full in Appendix | below) in tabular form: 


y 


T6 T198 T2258 T281 
PAAR ERK AVBRK SER 
BATIK WER R IB R HTK 
B+ tPA PRAAK PHBA K PRAY R 
BI SFRORK FUP RK FOR FIR 
Bt+AAwR Zw ZwR --- 
--- --- --- GID 
--- --- ~~ RRIDK 
--- --- --- HEAD K 


The first three of the above names are relatively uncomplicated. First of all, as I have 
shown elsewhere, subha is part of a cluster of words—including suddha, visuddha, and 
(somewhat surprisingly) vyaia—that Zhi Qian generally translates in identical fashion as 
jing “pure.” Bearing this practice in mind, we can easily align the name yuejing tian 
##R “heaven of abbreviated purity” with Sanskrit parittasubha “limited auspiciousness,” 
while a correlation between dianjing #478 “pervasive purity” and Sanskrit apramanasubha 
“limitless auspiciousness” is unproblematic as well. Zhi Qian’s use of jingming 7B 
(with a variant reading gingoming i449 at this point in T6 alone) for the category referred 
to in Sanskrit texts as subhakrtsna is less straightforward, but it seems likely that Zhi Qian 
intended this name as a translation of the third item on the Indic-language list. 


43 : yi : ‘ i . 4 
Gethin and others translate subha as “beauty” here, which can easily be justified on the basis of 
Pali sources, but the term has a far broader meaning in other Indian texts, and—as we shall see—Zhi Qian 
has a quite different interpretation. 


; * See T224, 8.435al2 and 439c24, where this category begins with the name shouhe tian Eyl 
“Subha heaven.” There is no equivalent of this name in the parallel passages in Zhi Qian’s translation of 
(a slightly different recension of) the same text (T225B, 8.485412, 487424). 


* See Nattier 2007a, pp. 376-377. For a detailed and nuanced discussion of the distinction 
between subha “auspicious” and (vi)suddha “pure” in Indian religious literature see Carman and Marglin 
1985. 


46 =yp* . * . * * ‘ 
Note that the Pali form of the name ends in -kinna, which alternates with -kinha “black, dark” 
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From this point on things become increasingly chaotic: the names shoummiao tian 
“FR “heaven of protecting the marvelous” and xuanmtiao tian ZYK “heaven of the 
obscure and marvelous” have no obvious equivalents in Indian sources,” despite the fact 
that they are clearly numbered as constituting discrete categories in Zhi Qian’s 
Mahéparinirvana-stitra (16). If they indeed reflect an alternate Indian tradition, this 
would suggest that additional heavens in the third-dhyana category were known in India, 
but further research will be needed to demonstrate whether this could indeed be the 
case. 

For the last three names in the chart above, however (found only in Zhi Qian’s 
Pusa benye jing AAS, T281), a simpler solution may be available, for these names 
appear to recapitulate the first three items on the list—that is, the Indian terms parittasubha 
(here rendered as weimiao ft#) “limited marvelousness”), apramdanasubha (guangmiao ie 
#) “broad marvelousness”), and subbakrtsna (jimiao #49 “ultimate marvelousness”). If 
this is the case, that would mean that what we find in this category, at least in the Pusa 
benye jing, is a combination of names based on Indian sources and further glosses based 
on Chinese exegesis, which were subsequently interpreted as independent names in their 
own right. While this can only be proposed and not proven, it is worth noting that the 
Pusa benye jing exhibits great freedom in the appropriation of indigenous religious 
terminology in other passages, notably in its highly idiosyncratic list of the ten epithets 
of the Buddha. Given the distinct possibility that these last three names, at a minimum, 
were added in China, it would be extremely hazardous to use the long list of third-dhyana 
heavens found in Zhi Qian’s translations (especially the seven-item list in the Pusa benye 
jing) as evidence for the existence of comparable traditions in India. 

In light of the above, and provisionally treating the weiziao, guangmiao, and 
jingming heavens as variant renderings of the first three items on the list, we may now 
reframe the renditions of the third-dhyana heavens in Zhi Qian’s translations as follows: 


Sanskrit Zhi Qian 
1. Parittasubha (P. parittasubha) yuejing tian 2138 K, weimiao tian KIO K 
2. Apraméanasubha (P. appamanasubha) bianjing tian ¥A3BA, guangmiao tian ROK 
3. Subbakrtsna (P. subbhakinnalsubhakinha) jingming tian }PYA K, jingming tian FRHAK 
4 ? shoumiao tian 5F 39K 
5 ? xuanmiao tian ZIDK 


(equated with kanha in MA 1.254). Could Zhi Qian have read a Prakrit form of this name as consisting of 
Subba + “non-dark,” and thus translated this portion of the word as “bright” (ming 4A)? 


ih . . . . . tat 7 
” For xuanmiao Zo Hirakawa (BCSD 819a) gives the quite unexpected e uivalent déram-gama 
ry . 7 . 8 q + Pp . + a 8 
“far-going,” but if this is indeed the case in another text (no reference is given) it is not relevant here. 


* See Nattier 2003, pp. 234-235, and cf. also the M.A. thesis by SHi Chikai cited there (Shi 2000, 
pp. 43). Given the fact that these extra heaven names-—like the idiosyncratic list of the Buddha’s 
epithets—appear only here, and not elsewhere in Zhi Qian’s corpus, it is also worth considering the 
possibility that these items might not have been contained in Zhi Qian’s original translation, but were 
added (in the case of the heaven names) or altered (in the case of the ten epithets) by subsequent useres of 
the text in China. The Pusa benye jing was, in fact, one of the most avidly appropriated translations in all of 
Zhi Qian’s corpus; for details concerning both Buddhist and Daoist texts that exhibit dependence upon 
this work see Nattier 2007b, Appendix 2, “Borrowings from the Pusa benye jing and the Dousha jmg Group 
in Indigenous Chinese Scriptures.” 
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d. Fourth dhyana 


The heavens corresponding to the fourth dhyana are traditionally divided into two groups: 
an upper group known as the “pure abodes” (Suddhavasa, Pali suddhavdsa) and a lower 
group that bears no special label. And within the lower group there are notable discrepancies 
among Indian sources. The Abhidharmakosa, for example, assigns three heavens to this 
lower group: from lowest to highest, they are the heavens entitled “cloudless” (anabhraka), 
“engendering merit” (punya-prasava), and “great reward” (brhatphala). Pali sources, on 
the other hand, list only two: the heavens of “great reward” (vehapphala) and of “unconscious 
beings” (asavifia-satta). Some Sanskrit sources, such as the Divya@vadana and the 
Avadanasataka, generally conform to the list found in the Abhidharmakosa, but the 
Lalitavistara inserts an extra category of asamjnisattva (cf. Pali asafifiasatta) after brhatphala.” 
In light of this variety it is not surprising that Zhi Qian’s lists of the heaven names in this 
group are difficult to align with any of the so-called standard systems. 

Yet in both Pali and Sanskrit sources the names of the upper five heavens of this 
group, i.e., the so-called “pure abodes,” are relatively invariable. In order once again 
from the lowest to the highest level, we would expect to find here the heavens known as 
Avrha, var. Abrha (Pali aviha), Atapa (P. atappa), Sudrsa (P. sudassa), Sudarsana (P. sudassin), 
and Akanistha (P. akanittha). But it is immediately evident that Zhi Qian’s list does not 
contain nearly enough names to account for all of these. In most of his translations the 
entire group of fourth-dhyéna heavens contains only five names, while in one (the Pusa 
benye jing, 1281) it contains six. But in no case does it contain equivalents of all of the 
expected seven or eight fourth-dhydna heavens, thus offering a counter-example to his 
treatment of the third-dbydna heavens, where all of his extant translations contain more 
than the expected number of names. 

Because there are again some discrepancies within Zhi Qian’s corpus itself, it may 
be useful once again to begin by presenting his renditions of these names in tabular 
form: 


T6 T198 T225B T281 
BP HILK HDR HK HER 
38+ PRK tees (ical SK 
4K WEBER WIE WIR 
--- a _ BRK 
OER PEL REL REL 
B+ ORE K SEE 5K EI IK Sie Kea 


This portion of Zhi Qian’s list begins with a name that appears to correspond best (of 
the available Indic-language candidates) to punyaprasava “engendering merit,” viz., fude 
tian #afsiK “heaven of meritorious qualities.”” Likewise the last, wujie’ai tian FRASER, 
though certainly unexpected, can be correlated with elements of the term akanistha 


* See Hokazono 1994, p. 578; in the P. L. Vaidya edition see p. 104. 


The variant translation found in the Pusa benye Jing, fai tian 22 “heaven of merit-love” (?) 
seems less appropriate. 
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“supreme.”' Of the sudrga “lovely” (i.e., “good to see”) and sudarsana “clear-sighted” 
heavens, the former (in the straightforward equivalence shanguan tian ERK “heaven of 
good viewing”) occurs only in the Pusa benye jing. An equivalent of sudarsana, by contrast, 
appears in all four of the above texts as kuaijian tian {K 5K “heaven of quick perception.” 

This leaves us with two items that are more difficult to explain, viz., nos. 21 and 
22 on the list given in Zhi Qian’s Mahaparinirvana-sttra (16). The second of these is 
relatively consistent, appearing as jinji tian iLPEK “heaven of proximate boundaries” (?) 
in three of the four above texts, with the shorter jin tian #1 “proximate heaven” in 16 
alone. None of the available names of heavens belonging to the fourth dhyana offers an 
obvious match to this wording, but the fact that the parallel to T225B in Kumarajiva’s 
translation of the Shorter Perfection of Wisdom (1227, 8.544c13) reads wuguang ERK 
(var. -guang 3f), i.e., “not extensive/broad,” suggests that Zhi Qian may have interpreted 
the name avrba, var. abrha (P. aviba) as meaning “close together, not expanded,” i.e., as a 
negative form of Vbrh “increase, expand.” 

The sole remaining item in this group, then, is no. 21 on the list found in T6, and 
here the renditions of this name vary widely from one of Zhi Qian’s translations to 
another. While some appear closely related to one another (e.g., que chun 3279 “simple, 
honest” in T6, de chun (8i “[one whose] qualities are simple” in T198, and de chun (% 
#ti (id.] in T225B), the translation given in the Pusa benye jing (1281) again diverges from 
the other versions, reading ai sheng E13} “conquest of [or ‘by’?] desire.” None of these 
terms offers an obvious correlation to any of the available Indic-language names, though 
it seems possible (but very far from certain) that they are to be aligned with atapa (P. 
atappa), a name whose meaning is itself less than clear.” If this is the case, however, the 
sequence would be different in Zhi Qian’s work than in any of the Sanskrit or Pali 
sources I have consulted, where the avrha heaven is at a lower level than the atapa. 

In sum, we find in Zhi Qian’s works a significantly abbreviated list of fourth-dhyana 
heavens, some of whose names are difficult to correlate with any of the standard Indic- 
language lists. Correlating his renderings very provisionally with Sanskrit and Pali 
terms, we may summarize them as follows: 


Sanskrit Zhi Qian 
1. punyaprasava (P. --) fude tian HA (ER (var. fu'ai tian th A) 
2. atapa(P. atappa) (?) que chun tian "272K (var. de chun tian 
(RUB, de chun tian (BALK, ai sheng 
tian 33 ROR) 
3. avrha, var. abrha (P. aviha) jinji tian ALEK (var. jin tian 3K) 


*' Zhi Qian seems to have interpreted the latter part of this term as -ista “desired, beloved” (ai # 
). The beginning of the word, with wu #£ for a- (interpreted as a negative prefix) is also understandable. 
The source of the character jie 44 “tie, knot” is less obvious; could Zhi Qian have interpreted the 
component -kan- (perhaps in a Prakrit form -gan-) as related to grantha (cf. Pali gantha) “bond, fetter”? 
Inexplicably, Hirakawa (BCSD 777a) gives wujie'ai tian $8223 K as the equivalent of artipydvaca “dwelling 
in the formless [realm].” 


* Gethin (1997, p. 194) translates the Pali as “serene,” while Kloetzli (1983, p. 34) translates the 
Sanskrit as “no heat.” Edgerton (BHSD, 8b) does not offer any translation, which may be telling in itself. 
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4. sudrsa(P. sudassa) shanguan tian SPAR” 
5. sudarsana (P. sudassi) kuaijian tian TR ELK 
6.  akanistha (P. akanittha) wujie'ai tian FERRER 


This group of names, in sum, is the most chaotic portion of Zhi Qian’s list of heavens. 


(3) Heavens of the Aripadhatu 


Finally we come to the highest level of the Buddhist cosmos: the set of four heavens 
assigned to the “formless realm,” or artipadhdtu. Scholars hasten to point out that, 
unlike those discussed above, these are not places that can be located in space, for they 
have no form; thus it is not legitimate to describe them as having a physical location 
“above” the kdmadhatu and riipadhatu heavens (e.g., Sadakata 1997, pp. 75-76). Yet their 
place as the four highest levels of meditative attainment in this formalized cosmology is 
secure. 

Only one of Zhi Qian’s translations, his (non-Mahayana) Mahaparinirvana-sitra 
(T6), gives a complete list of the four formless realms; one other text in his corpus, the 
Pusa benye jing (T281), mentions only two heavens belonging to this realm. Zhi Qian’s 
corpus thus represents the polar opposite of that of An Shigao: it contains abundant 
references to the heavens of the kasmadhatu and a substantial number of references to the 
rupadhatu heavens, but very few to the ariipadhatu realms. 

Because there are so few occurrences of the terms in this category, we may 
proceed directly to aligning them with their Indic counterparts. The Sanskrit and Pali 
sources agree on assigning four heavens to this category: in ascending order, they are 
the realms of infinite space (akasdnantydyatana, P. akdsanancayatana), of infinite 


aes 


consciousness (vijfdndnatyayatana, P. vifiénarficdyatana), of nothingness (akificanyayatana, 


nasamphayatana, P. nevasantidndsaifayatana). In Zhi Qian’s work we find the following 
equivalents (as the Pali is given immediately above, I will not repeat it in the chart here): 


Sanskrit T6 T281 
1. Akdsdnantyayatana kong hui ru tian 2% AK --- 
2. Vifiananatyayatana shi hui ru tian BRAK shi hui tian RE K 
3, Akticanydyatana bu yong hui ru tian 7 AR AK wusuonian but tian 38 PR SBR 
4. Naivasamsna- bu xiang ru tian RRB AK * --- 
nasampndyatana 


Several things are noteworthy about the above examples. First, in Zhi Qian’s translation 
of the Mahdparinirvana-sitra (T6), the element -@yatana is regularly represented, using 
the character rw A “entrance.”” In the Pusa benye jing (1281), by contrast, it is not. 
Whether this is a significant difference remains to be established, but it is important not 


* This name appears only in Zhi Qian’s Pusa benye jing (281). 
A shorter form bu xiang tian 4.78% occurs in isolation in T225B (8.50022). 


** I would like to thank Stefano Zacchetti for calling my attention to this feature, which distinguishes 
Zhi Qian’s renditions in T6 from the earlier translations of An Shigao (personal communication, November 
2005). 
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to overlook such differences in drawing comparisons between the terminology of one 
text and another. Second, though the names of the first two heavens both include a 
component meaning “limitless” in their standard Indic-language forms (Skt. anantya, 
Pali anafica), there is no reflection of this in Zhi Qian’s translations. On the contrary, he 
appears to have seen in his sources a (presumably Prakrit) form of the word jridna (here 
translated as hui # “wisdom”). Finally, in the case of the fourth heaven, Zhi Qian’s 
translation contains no equivalent of the second part of the nanme; that is, instead of 
reading “neither perception nor non-perception” (Skt. naivasamjnid-ndsamjna), his 
rendition consists only of “not having concepts” (bu xiang 7X8), indicating that he perceived 
his source as reading only naivasamynd (in addition to the word dyatana). 

Not all of the above choices were original, however, to Zhi Qian. While he does 
appear to be the first to have used the term 7u A to translate dyatana in this context, his 


use of the terms kong hui 2E® to translate Akasanantya and shi hui 3¥# to translate 
Vijndnanatya have exact parallels in earlier translations by An Shigao.”© Near or exact 
parallels can also be found there for the other heaven names in this group as well.” 

In sum, whereas in the case of the riipadhdtu heavens Zhi Qian was obliged to 
coin the translations of many of these heavens for the first time,” for the artipadhatu he 
could rely on the work of an illustrious predecessor. Thus an analysis of the significance 
of the above terminology will have to be conducted not only within the context of Zhi 
Qian’s own translation practices, but with respect to An Shigao’s terminology and style 


as well. 
Conclusions 


Zhi Qian’s corpus contains a wealth of data on the names and numbers of Buddhist 
heavens. In some cases his work seems clearly to reflect non-standard Indian traditions, 
as when he assigns four (rather than three) heavens to the level of the riipadhatu 
corresponding to the first dhyana (i.e., the brabmaloka), or when he apparently treats 
*Abha (presumably a category-name referring to all of the heavens of the second dhyana) 
as the name of a separate heavenly realm in itself. In other cases, however, his translations 
assign a significantly different number of names to a given cosmological level than can 
be found in any Indian text that I have examined. In the case of the third dhyana, we 
have seen that his list (especially the one contained in the Pusa benye jing) contains a 
significantly larger number of names than would be expected, and here we may have to 
do with Chinese glosses that have come to be treated as separate heaven names. Conversely, 


© For 28 see T13, 1.239a12, and T14, 1.245b28 and passim; for BRB see T13, 1.239a16 (the 
name is written with the additional character -f7 at 239al4 and 15), and T14, 245a21 and passim). 


* For antecedents to Zhi Qian’s rendering of the third ardipadhdtu heaven in T6 see An Shigao’s 
T14, which contains both a longer form (45 AN ## At FA SEF, 1.246a17) and a shorter one (4. FAS, 248a18). 
The form given in T281 (##A74%2) has no parallel in earlier translations, but the same wording occurs 
in TS511 (14.780b14), where it is explicitly labeled as the 27th heaven. [511 resembles Zhi Qian’s style in 
a number of respects; further research is needed to clarify the relationship between this text and Zhi 
Qian’s translation corpus. 


8 Lokaksema’s work, as noted above, also includes lists of Buddhist heavens, but here they are 
virtually all transcribed rather than translated, so they did not offer precedents for Zhi Qian’s translation 
choices. 
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Zhi Qian’s list of the heavens corresponding to the fourth dhyana is shorter than expected; 
to what extent this reflects an alternative tradition circulating in India still remains to be 
established. 

As to the heaven names themselves, we have seen that some of his terminology 
was borrowed from earlier translators (notably An Shigao and Lokaksema), while other 
names appear to have been coined by Zhi Qian himself. In cases where Zhi Qian simply 
adopted pre-existing terminology, of course, such names names must be evaluated within 
the context of the work of the translator who first produced them. In those cases where 
Zhi Qian seems to have introduced new translations himself, by contrast, these names 
can reveal a great deal about his own understanding of Indian Buddhist terminology as 
well as about the Chinese cultural context within which he worked. 

As we have seen, a number of the names used by Zhi Qian (whether borrowed or 
coined by himself) appear to be erroneous when viewed from the perspective of Sanskrit 
or Prakrit etymology. But the examples reviewed above also make it clear that, whenever 
we encounter what appears to be an error in a Chinese Buddhist translation, we should 
not simply assume that the translator made a careless or ignorant mistake. Instead, there 
are a number of possible scenarios for how such deviations could come about, and in 
each case we should consider all three of the following possibilities. 

(1) First, it may be that the translator did simply make a mistake, based on a 
mis-reading (or mis-hearing) of his Indic-language source. This is most likely to be the 
case when there is nothing at stake: that is, when the supposed error does not have any 
implications for doctrine or practice. 

(2) Second, while the translator’s rendition may be technically erroneous with 
respect to Indian Buddhist understandings, this may be due to his own cultural and 
religious context, which led him to misunderstand (from our point of view) the wording 
found in his Indian source. This is, however, a quite different kind of error—what I 
have referred to above as a “strong (mis)reading,” e.g., in the case of Zhi Qian’s predilection 
for seeing water in his source-texts—which can reveal the values or images that are of 
importance to the translator, thus illuminating his own interpretive stance. 

(3) Third, an apparently mistaken rendition may not actually be an error at all, 
but rather a reflection of an alternative Indian understanding of a given term. If we did 
not have Indian commentaries to support such interpretations, we might well dismiss the 
Tibetan translation of arhat as “enemy-slayer” (dgra beom pa), for example, or one of Zhi 
Qian’s translations of the same as “unattached” (wu suo zhuo #E FR), as simple mistakes.” 
Thus while at the present stage of our knowledge some of Zhi Qian’s heaven names do 
appear to be erroneous, we should remain open to the possibility that we will one day 
encounter an Indian source that supports his interpretation. 

In sum, Zhi Qian’s translations provide us with a rich source of information on 
Indian Buddhist understandings of the heavenly realms, while also offering us a window 
into how Zhi Qian, as an inhabitant of the Chinese cultural sphere, carried out his work, 
including clues as to the language of the texts from which he worked. Above all, 
perhaps, his idiosyncratic renditions challenge us to refine our scholarly methods of 
dealing with translations that appear, at first glance, to be nothing more than mistakes. 


* On the multiple interpretations of the word arhar in India see Nattier 2003, pp. 217-219. 
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Appendix 1: Passages Containing Lists of Heavens in Zhi Qian’s Translations 


Because I have dealt only with individual heaven names in the discussion above, it 
seemed useful to include here for reference the integral passages in which this terminology 
appears. In doing so I am following the lead of Jonathan Silk, who used this technique 
to good effect in a recent study on a quite different topic (Silk 2008). 


A. Texts listing the heavens of the kamadhatu, ripadbatu and arupadhatu 
T6: Banniebuan jing KRYETARE (twenty-eight heavens, individually numbered) 


High LAGS--TOFCE ° EFI + BERK > OIE MA > BBR 
BCR EK o HEURES ERK RRR BS TLRBIA BT ABER > 
BK KR B+ RK BEARER + BOK BR A ABR 
BBA NHRIB A + ARAB > SS /\SERD RK > TTL > SRT HERE > 
Bo 4 RR BT CU KR BUT SRARK: PI ORBER o RAM 
MTA oc BRD oo RNS SAS MBB AIC ° 
CET AB IDK A So I (es Ao RGR RELA 
Ft BRCM EAR to ERROR PCR AH REM TARA 
BREAK Bt ABR > AA BAR © (1.18251 1-28) 


1281: Pusa benye jing #% ti A XX (thirty heavens, though the text refers to twenty-eight) 


FL RASH (EAS LU RRO REX FIR: KR: NK > PRG 
{GRR ~~ REK  RERR > BK > ABER ~ RHR + KTR + KECK > EE 
RK RGR: HBA: MIBK BARK TK MK BWR WR ta 
BR RK URRSRR RAR: REPK: MEK: ROR AREI TL 
SEHK ° BAAR ° WA EA o SEED AEE © (10.447a24-b2) 


B. Texts listing heavens of the kamadbatu and riipadbatu only 


T198: Yizu jing #% 3248 (twenty-four heavens of the kamadhatu and riipadhatu, though 
the realm of the four heavenly kings is not mentioned in this section) 


PIU ° PREMPIAL ° BRERA oUF ASCH Ro RR LMA a 
Ao RDAALBR ¢ MEA ERE GAT ARE e (4.184c25-28) . 2. mA 
CBS AE BR ARAL o SERA ENE SCM K 9 RETO A 
BREN ZEB R > (CHEEK > ORK. BEREA > AREK > KT > ZK GEC » SRE 
RARER > EER EEK BRAK AWK AW RK HAPAK > PRUE > 
BRK RSL > PRGA ° CRORE ARH ° (4.185b21-27) 
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T225B: Da mingdu jing AHA BERE (gods of the twenty-four heavens of the kamadhatu 


C. 


and ripadhatu) 


CORA. > {UFR + BER ~ FRAT + RRB (HERA HK RK + RR 
RK KBR + KTR > ARK > RAK + KEK TBR BR BHA - 
SPUR BWR HK + RAK UR RAK: MAB RLAR THE 
SHBEAS (EPR BE © (8.485a10-15) 


Texts listing the kamadbatu heavens only 


187: Zhai jing BR 


(1) SB-- PORE + BOF + BRR. JES > SBR + (ERB © (1.91 1c10-11) 


(2) REBT ABR BSAA + mA -AL--A-&% ° BHA ERA © 


REE ATH IU BR ° GRA RSE ICAE o AMIE A FIA E--A—- 7% » {Fl 


SAR PAT HaR o MOARA BRKL—-A Ro PHKR OF 
a ATI (RE mo ATHL/\ FR BR BREA oo HEBER © 
By ATE SOF am oo ATP A RAE AR (ERR RRS 
TERR ° ATAU LE FN ES BK © (91121-91204) 


T169: Yueming pusa jing A YAP BE RE 


KAS OER E o RAE NAIA o REBAR Lc HRA ASEHIAL © 
PER A + FERRER boc PEI AEE E o HEBLA AMA _E o HUA SH BER LTE 
ELIS RE © (3.411b9-13): 
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Appendix 2: The List of Twenty-eight Heavens in the 
Fo banniebuan jing $i i 361 RM (15) 


In a recent study the late Jungnok Park suggested that the Banniehuan jing FRYER. 
(16), which I have treated here and elsewhere as a translation by Zhi Qian, is a revision 
of a similar work entitled Fo banniehuan jing #6ARVEYERE (T5) which he views as Zhi 
Qian’s work (see Park forthcoming). Park’s argument rests largely on the fact that T6 is 
composed in a more elegant and literary style, rendering it unlikely that the less polished 
text of TS could be a revision of T6. This argument certainly has merit, but the 
relationship between the two texts is more complex than this general observation would 
indicate. In particular, the passage that concerns us here contains a list of heavens that is 
virtually identical to that found in T6, yet the narrative context within which the list is 
framed in TS is considerably richer and more detailed than that given in T6. While Zhi 
Qian is certainly well known for abbreviating the work of his predecessors, what we see 
here does not conform to his normal pattern of retaining the overall story line while 
simply condensing the wording somewhat. Since a detailed study of the relationship 
between TS and T6 lies beyond the range of the present paper, I will simply present 
here the corresponding passage in T5 for convenience of reference. 


AGAR bo —-A EG ACEAT ce R(FALRARE Ho RRA : “BPR” 
Bi: “FORAIAR °”  -FREIAS SAREE © PE(LIRK © RIP PHF ATE KRLB OMIA 
Ee (EPEMFIAE RARE ° REA > “SEP RISERE 2” (ORIG: “BRIA ©” 
FR ARLE © HEIR ° AIR PAR Aaa ° RRL SRA L © (EF RRA LURES 
FONE» “EIVFISEAR 2” KE! “OP RIAD e” Fc AyaRAE o FRI FADO AKL © 
{CfPAA LRARGE Eo RIA: “PRSERE 2” KR: “RDS FRERRE o ” FH 
Ase ¢ RIL EBA RAL ° (PRA LRARGE ES ° FIR: “MAR 2” BR 
a: “AAIRR o” AGM LIRE © RTM AE oe RR EBC Eo (EHR 
LARGE Es ° FRANK: “CERISE AE 2” REGS “OR AIAG °” ERARaRE o BIA LIBRE © 
BIR CR AT MR AcE ° ROD TRE o RRL MK > RK MRR A 
RK KATH > AMAR > BERK RK OKA ARK > TBR BAK + ST ADK + UTR 
Ke RGLK > BRGBEK © GER RAL ° FART “SERINE 2” PARIS 
AAS o Kea SHIGE CRA io FRAT RM RAARS o KR 
(PRE RAGS ¢ RRO KAK EPR KMLA HATA RK: B+ HAS 


BK BOTNKERBA BOT CR ARAM EBA BOT NKATBA c HE : 
“CE SEPT bdo MEV IE tte Ro” (TS, 1.166c16-127a15) 
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